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The recently issued monumental final report of 
the Committee of Inquiry on Grouse Disease will 
draw some attention to the memory of that sterling 
worker, Cobbold. Many years ago Cobbold indi- 
cated a nematode as the cause of the well-known 
epidemic grouse disease. This was denied by 
Klein, who attributed the affection to a colon 
bacillus. The present Committee, in its exhaustive 
enquiry, found that Klein had made the error— 
commoner in those days than now, and largely ex- 
plicable by the circumstances—of mistaking a 
putrefactive for a pathogenic organism. This point 
settled, undivided attention was focussed upon Cob- 
bold’s theory, and the accumulation of evidence 

dually verified it. The Trychostrongylus pergra- 
cilis (Cobbold) may now be accepted as the cause 
of epidemic grouse disease, with the proviso that, 
like many other helminths, it appears to be harmful 
only when present in excessive numbers. 

Cobbold died twenty-five years ago; but the 
value of his work is only now beginning to be fully 
appreciated. Every year, however, makes it more 
apparent. During his lifetime, of course, he was 
recognised as a great helminthologist—he was one 
of the few in this country to gain a permanent 
European reputation in the speciality; but in addi- 
tion, so far as this country at least is concerned, he 
was the pioneer of parasitology, constantly press- 
ing its claims to consideration at a time when 
pathologists in general seemed curiously unable to 
realise its importance. That time has passed away, 
and parasitology is now recognised as one of the 
most important of medical studies. Cobbold, more 
than any other Englishman of his time, paved the 
way for that recognition. 

So far, the medical and veterinary professions 
owe a common debt of gratitude to Cobbold. The 
veterinary profession has additional and special 
cause to remember him kindly. Many old students 
of Camden Town still remember the value of his 
tutorial work on its staff. His strictly scientific 
work at the School is common property to helmin- 
thologists ; for much of Cobbold’s best original 
work lay in the veterinary half of his speciality, and 
a great deal of this was done at Camden Town. 

When, a few years ago, a series of boxes at the 
London School were renovated and inscribed with 
the names of past veterinary worthies, we regretted 
that Cobbold’s name was not perpetuated. It could 
easily have been done, and could be yet, by a 
combination of his old students. He did such yeo- 
man service in a most important branch of compara- 


IMPACTION OF THE OMASUM. 


By Hvueu Beae, m.z.c.v.s., Hamilton. 


One cannot help admiring the frankness of Mr. 
Hoare’s appeal to his professional brethren for 
information relative to some of the obscure pro- 
blems that attach to gastric derangements of 
the ox. 

As the prospective author of a new text-book on 
Veterinary Medicine, it is gratifying to know that, 
in the preparation of his volumes Mr. Hoare is not 
content when he reaches a baffling obstacle simply 
to plagiarize the books of other authors (home and 
foreign) or to repeat their plagiarisms, and by mix- 
ing a little Irish spice to the old pabulum, hand it 
over to his readers as original matter. I think his 
attitude augurs well for what we may expect to find 
between the covers of his treatise. 

No living veterinarian is capable of writing with 
a master hand on every phase of veterinary medi- 
cine, and probably ten men could be found who 
could write convincingly on equine digestive 
troubles for every one who would venture to tackle 
in an original way the similar diseases of bovines. 

Before giving my humble opinion on Mr. Hoare’s 
first query: “ Does impaction of the omasum occur 
as a disease per se,” I would ask: What are we to 
understand by impaction of the omasum ? 

I suppose we all believe that the contents of the 
omasum are always, in health, stored between its 
leaves in a drier state than are the contents of any 
other viscus in any of our ordinary patients, but, 
has any one ever seen the 3rd stomach of the ox 
distended to two or three times its normal size with 
dry food ? 

We often meet with enormous impaction of the 
rumen in the cow, extreme distention of the 
stomach of the recently weaned foal with indigesti- 
ble grass, and every equine practitioner is aware of 
the extent to which dry impaction of the colon 
occasionally obtains in the horse, but, though the 
manyplies may, and does, vary in size, I cannot 
say I have ever seen it much increased in its dimen- 
sions or impacted in the sense that the ramen of 
the ox, the stomach of the foal or the colon of the 
horse very often are. 

My experience among Aryshire dairy cows com- 
pels me to give an emphatic negative to this query. 
Twenty years ago in the district in which I 
practised 50 per cent. of all the digestive troubles of 
the milch cow were considered cases of “ Fardle 
bound,”’ and permanent pastures rich in Timothy 
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ss were considered a potent cause of the disease. 
Without hesitation I can affirm that scores of 
dairy cows at that time were sacrificed by stock- 
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owners and veterinarians alike to the wholesale use 
of Epsom salts and treacle. 

t@ The history of the cases was as follows :—Early 
symptoms, refusal of food, decrease of milk, general 
depression and disinclination to move, with perhaps 
a degree of tenseness of the abdomen, irregular 
temperature of horns and ears, shallow breathing, 
expiration sometimes accompanied by a moan or 
grunt more or less audible, and if present more 
manifest when recumbent, feces scanty and it may 
be constipated, though often normal at first in 
consistence. 

The invariable first dose given was 1lb or more of 
Epsom salts and 3lb or so of treacle, and, when 
this was accompanied by the intelligent application 
of comfortable, well secured clothing, and the medi- 
cine, instead of purging quickly and - copiously, 
acted as an aperient, the animal was often well on 
the way to recovery within 36 hours, normal peri- 
stalsis having been restored. But if the saline 
purge produced forcible and repeated watery evacua- 
tions, or, having hung fire, was followed by another, 
dose producing the impatiently wished-for result 
and particularly if the cow was inadequately clothed 
while undergoing the storm and loss of heat that 
accompanies copious watery evacuations, the latter 
state of the patient was found to be worse than the 
first. 

The excessive activity of the bowels was followed 
by a degree of paresis resulting in the absence of 
feces for a period. This, or the appearance of a 
little dry faces (dry, because it had given up its 
water during a long and slow travel over an ab- 
sorbing surface) was, at once alike the clue that 
the third stomach was blocked, and the excuse for 
giving another and probably larger dose of physic. 

The devotees of this cult have been known to 
repeat the experiment for seven times before the 
animal succumbed, and though sad experience 
might have led them to doubt their tenets—you 
would find them at the post-mortem, pointing with 
pride to the third stomach which would turn up 
firm in consistence every time, and was held to 
justify (?) their shrewd diagnosis and treatment and 
illustrate the need for more herioc doses in the 
next case. 

What were the other lesions that were ignored ? 
Simply the toxicological lesions of Epsom salts and 
treacle, an outraged digestive canal—gastro-enteritis 
—the chocolate-coloured contents of the abomasum 
and bowels being plentifully mixed with blood 
clots, and we have frequently seen a portion of the 
bowel sausaged with blood. 

That the omasum was found to be as firm or 
firmer in consistence than the same organ from a 
newly killed fat bullock (and we have seen many 
such that were difficult to pit with the toe of a 
boot) was but the natural result of its proximity to 
the intensely inflamed and sensitive abomasum. 

The slight red staining of the contents and the 
free edge of the leaves of the omasum occasionally 
seen is invariably due to the backwash of the 
abomasal contents through the somewhat large and 
patent opening that connects the two compart- 
ments. 





Many and varied are the diseased conditions 
which give rise to the common train of symptoms 
already referred to that were and are still considered 
pathognomonic of murrain and no hurried examin- 
ation 1s sufficient to form a diagnosis and suggest 
proper. treatment for the oppressed cow with a 
grunt. We have to be painstaking and deliberate in 
making deductions, if we would avoid the pitfalls of 
improper treatment, and particularly the blind use 
of purgatives. 

The patients most commonly martyred by the 
action of purgative medicine have been those suffer- 
ing from 

1. Pleurisy affecting those parts of the pleura 
that are difficult or impossible to examine by auscul- 
tation. 

2. Traumatic pericarditis in the early stage 
before hydrops pericardii has begun. 

3. The presence of a foreign body at any part of 
its transit from the thorax into the second stomach, 

4. Hepatitis, hepatic abscesses, etc. 

5. Peritonitis, local or generalised. 

1 am convinced that local peritonitis immediately 
behind the lower third of the diaphragm (non- 
traumatic) is a very common lesion in thin milch 
cows. Witness the large number of carcases of old 
cows that exhibit the lesions of peritonitis (appar- 
ently non-tubercular) at this site. 

The complaint is commonly met with at those 
seasons when the nights are chilly and wet, or 
frosty, and the dairy cows are out in the fields. 

I am of opinion that senile animals deficient in 
fat contract peritonitis by a simple and complete 
chilling of the abdominal wall and the surface of 
the adjacent organs through prolonged contact with 
the cold earth. This happens all the more readil 
if the cow has been heated on the way to the field, 
and being tired she spends more time than usual in 
the recumbent position. 

6. Congestion or inflammation of the abomasum, 

7. The early stage of serious disturbance in the 
pregnant womb. 


THE Etriotoay oF GASTRITIS. 


I feel sure that the great majority of the cases of 
abomasitis which I have encountered before and 
verified by examination after death, have been 
directly caused or aggravated by the inordinate use 
of purgative medicine. 

But we have often met with cases of a typhoid 
nature caused by ptomaine poisoning from the use 
of decomposing roots, in which the symptoms were 
sudden and grave, accompanied by high fever, and 
occasionally cerebral disturbance, the animal collap- 
sing in two or three days. 

In such cases the most constant visceral lesion 
revealed on post-mortem examination is gastritis, 
with hemorrhages in the intestinal mucous mem- 
brane. 

Again, it has been my experience that next tothe 
peritoneum the sensitive abomasum is more li 
to vascular changes from a serious chill than any 
other abdominal organ, and, under the influence 
and predisposition of certain digestive derange 





ments—simple in themselves—abomasitis does 
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readily take precedence of peritonitis when the 
system has sustained a shock from undue 
exposure. 

Further, we know that cows feed so grossly when 
free in the fields that they very often swallow acrid 
and poisonous vegetable, and even mineral sub- 
stances, to which they have access, and though the 
rougher particles are so policed by the other com- 
partments that they do not readily reach the abom- 
asum, irritant solutions and juices soon reach the 
delicate mucous membrane of the true digestive 
stomach and kindle a fire there. 

Sad experience has also led me rightly or 
wrongly to suspect that a sudden departure from a 
well balanced food to one on which the nitrogenous 
ratio is greatly increased, has been on several 
occasions the immediate or exciting cause of a series 
of fatalities in dairy herds. 

Three years ago, in a herd of thirty dairy cows, 
the supply of turnips gave out, and because an 
order for bran had failed to arrive, the owner, to 
keep up the milk supply, increased the amount of 
soya meal from 4 to 8 lbs. per head. On the 3rd 
day three cows became seriously ill, I was called in 
and though the feeding was at once changed, other 
four cows sickened. 

In five of the cases the illness was ushered in 
with violent rigors, the thermometer registering 
from four to five degrees of fever, complete sup- 

ression of milk secretion, diarrhcea bordering on 
Speeutery, occasional colicky pains, restlessness and 
great depression. Each of these animals succumb- 
ed within three days, and the post-mortem lesions 
simulated those of a septicemia, abomasitis being 
constantly present. 

Smears made from ear blood were entirely nega- 
tive, while those made from the lesions soon after 
death, revealed the ordinary putrefactive anzrobes 
that abound in the blood of a decomposing carcase. 

The illness of the other two cows was epilepti- 
form, one made a fair recovery and the other had 
to be destroyed on account of traumatic pneumonia. 

For obvious reasons, everything humanly possi- 
ble was done to solve the mysterious etiology of 
this outbreak, but the investigations of the chemist 
and the bacteriologist and the kindly help of the 
Board of Agriculture were alike unavailing. 

In the year that the different grades of soya 
meal were first introduced as substitutes for bean 
and pea meals. I encountered in various herds 
similar single cases that baftled treatment, and 
though suggestive of anthrax, were invariably 
negative. 

Bean straw as a fodder for cows is eminently 
dangerous, and if given in quantity causes acute 
gastric derangement with the usual accompanying 
disturbance of the nerve centres, many of the sleepy, 
paralytic, almost comatose patients becoming abso- 
lutely mad before death 

Finally, trouble in the abomasum is always to be 
expected and anticipated when an animal has swal- 
lowed a quantity of material that is known to be 
poisonously irritant. 

In question (3) Mr. Hoare asks how, in a case of 
impaction of the rumen, the material is disposed of 
under the influence of purgatives, and he concludes 








by saying that if the medicine enters the rumen and 
reticulum first, it is not easy to explain how benefi- 
cial results are produced. 

Iam not sure that it would be fair to conclude 
that he is inclined to believe, as many do, that the 
contents of the rumen and reticulum never reach 
the abomasum etc. except via the mouth through 
the act of rumination. 

That this is true of the grosser particles goes 
without saying, but it would be difficult to convince 
me that no liquids emerge from these compartments 
and reach the true digestive apparatus while the 
food is being churned and macerated by the power- 
ful walls of the rumen. If I am wrong, will some 
one explain the following facts? 

Years ago, when the prevention of milk fever ap- 
pealed to us more than it does in these days of our 
emancipation by the great Schmidt, my favourite 
prescription was chiefly composed of 6 or 7 oz. of 
common salt and about 80 grs. of gamboge. I 
have repeatedly seen this drench given to a cow 
due to calve while she was in the act of chewing 
the cud. The immediate result of this interference 
was the suspension of rumination. With very few 
exceptions, the dose produced in six or seven hours 
copious watery evacuations, in the absence of any 
resumption of rumination. 

Now, if liquid medicine measuring from 14 to 2 
pints enters only the rumen and reticulum, which 
seems proven, and if no assimilation is possible in 
these compartments, how are the facts which I have 
stated to be explained away except by a belief in the 
direct passage of fluid pabulum from these stomachs 
to the true digestive apparatus ? 

Further, I have often seen a considerable reduc- 
tion in the size of an enlarged and firm rumen 
under the influence of purgative and nerve-stimula- 
ting medicine, though meanwhile the animal was 
never known to ruminate, while the droppings 
almost invariably contained gross material that had 
escaped the gauntlet of digestion. 

I conclude that in those cases which die the 
“atony” of the ruminal walls has been so com- 
plete that we have failed to establish either the 
upward act of rumination or the onward move- 
ment of fluid pabulum to which I have referred. 
And I am of opinion that while the specific and 
more manifest action of these hydragogue purga- 
tives is predilected to the true digestive organs, the 
medicine very often exerts an accelerating effect on 
the walls of the rumen through the vagus nerve 
which is the augmentor of that organ. 

In question (4) Mr. Hoare says he has failed to 
find in all the text-books the slightest reference to 
“ spewing of the cud.” 

I don’t often consult Gresswell except in my 
lighter moods, but if Mr. Hoare looks up that 
author’s ‘“ Diseases and Disorders of the Ox,” p. 
504-5 he will find some remarks on “ Dropping of 
the Cud,” and a fairly good illustration of a suffer- 
ing cow. This author refers to the disorder as 
“simple indigestion.” 

I cannot subscribe to this view, as many of the 
cases I have witnessed were both serious and pro- 
tracted. I do not know that we need differentiate, 
except in degree, between’ the occasional dropping 
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of portions of the bolus sent up during rumination, 
and a well established emesis. I take it that both 
extremes and all intervening degrees of spewing 
are dependent on somewhat similar though often 
obscure causes, and the quantity of food lost is small 
or great in proportion to the excitement of the 
rumen. 

We know that under the influence of certain 
reflex stimuli, the contractions of the rumen are 
very great and often repeated. Observe a choking 
cow with the offending root lodged in the upper 
portion of the cesophagus. Reflex messages from 
the seat of choking set the rumen in active motion 
and repeated, almost rythmical waves of fluid are 
sent from that organ distending the gullet as far 
up as the obstruction to a degree far exceeding the 
dilation that obtains in ordinary deglutition, while 
a similar nervous phenomenon stimulates the 
salivary glands to great activity, so that below and 
above the obstacle is beset with tides of fluid in- 
tended to assist in its dislodgment. Even when 
not distressed in breathing by tympany, the choked 
cow is always more or less topsy turvy and nausea- 
ted, not from pain suffered in the gullet, but owing 
to the restless state of the rumen and its contents 
—an involuntary state of affairs. 

Some of the most miserable and repulsive patients 
I have attended, were those cases of chronic emesis 
and cud-dropping, which suffered according as they 
ate, were happiest when hungry, and which 
revealed on post-mortem diseased conditions of the 
cesophagus itself or malignant growths involving 
or unduly pressing on some part of that organ. 

That the seat of origin of the reflex act may, in 
many cases, be elsewhere than in the cesophagus I 
am convinced, but when Emesis is due to the bane- 
ful effects in the stomach of diseased, poisonous, or 
irritant indigestible food, it is usually sudden, com- 
plete and salutary. 

The prognosis can never be favourable when 
“ dropping of the cud,” at first but little marked, 
gradually increases over a period of weeks, while 
the animal rapidly loses flesh, but I have known one 
such case make a sudden and unexpected recovery 
as if the bursting of an abscess had terminated the 
cause of disturbance. 

Then we have occasionally seen a cow in perfect 
health when quietly chewing the cud throw up, for 
once only, such a mouthful that the buccal cavity 
could not retain it, and the liquid portion was sent 
awash over her lips to the ground while the ani- 
mal, unheeding, continued perfect rumination, 
delivering upwards of sixty cuts to each bolus. 

Beyond saying that this was due to some erratic 
stimulus to the rumen, need we theorize further? 
As well might we try to explain the conditions that 
cause a man, in due sobriety, to bite his own tongue 
when masticating his food. 

We have also to recollect that cows occasionally 
“quid” food, as the horse does, when suffering 
from pain during mastication. Though “ caries of 
the molar teeth” is a very uncommon condition in 
the ox, we occasionally meet with cases in which 
the teeth loosen and fall out owing to malignant 


of chewing either food or the cud, and the animal 
that has had the misfortune to wedge an unyielding 
foreign substance between her teeth and the cheek 
is in similar predicament. Certain “ actinomycotic ” 
conditions of the buccal cavity are also accompanied 
by quidding. 








A CASE OF SUB-LUMBAR ABSCESS. 


On Thursday, August 24th, I was shown a grey 
horse lying in a stable on its right side. It was 
said to be unable to rise, and when encouraged to 
do so made no effort to use the hind extremities. 
I was told that when it first lay down it kicked and 
struggled for some time, but offered no assistance 
to men’s attempts to help it up. 

My attention was drawn to two small round 
openings on the under surface of the tail—one 
quite on the firm part of the tail, the other close to 
the softer perineal tissues. A probe suggested 
they were superficial abscesses, but as one gave 
exit to a lot of thick creamy pus when pressed, 
I enlarged it and with my finger sought for any 
sinus. I could find none, so concluded that these 
were merely superficial abscesses unconnected with 
the inability to rise. 

With the aid of slings we got the horse up and 
he stood well. The pulse and respirations were 
soon normal, and he was left eating hay. Tem- 
perature not taken. 

The history of the case was that the horse had 
been away on military manceuvres and had return- 
ed very much out of condition. He went away on 
August 13th and did four days work without 
attracting any notice. Then an abscess on the root 
of the tail was discovered. It was opened, and to 
guard against infection from possible strangles 
the horse was isolated. He returned to London on 
August 20th and seemed well. On the 23rd a 
second abscess burst on the right side of the tail, 
above the anus. This was about the size of a 
crown piece. The pus which escaped was thick, 
white and creamy. 

As I have said, I thought the abscesses were only 
superficial, and did not connect them with the 
inability of the hind quarters. At 6 p.m. the horse 
was standing quietly in the slings. At 5 next 
morning he hung in the slings so limp and power- 
less that the man in charge let him down. He lay 
quiet and died in about an hour. 

Post-mortem.—The abdominal viscera were re- 
moved and showed no disease. The left kidney 
seemed very large, and it was removed with all its 
surrounding tissues—psoas muscles,etc. This mass 
was then cut into, and the kidney found apparently 
healthy. Behind the kidney and over the psoas 
muscle was a large abscess, the contents being 
white and almost caseous—in quantity about 4 
quart. Further examination showed a sinus con- 
taining, here and there, similar pus. This sinus 
ran along the upper surface of the pelvis and was 
connected with the abscess at the root of the tail. 

The lungs were not diseased, and unfortunately 





disease of the alveoli. Such cases make a bad job 





the heart was not examined, 
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The case is not one I am proud of, but I report 
it for the benefit of others. Possibly had I taken 
the temperature I might have found it high enough 
to suggest some septic change. 

I am still puzzled as to the immediate cause of 
death, because the abscess must have been in about 
the same condition when the horse died as when 
the first appearance of pus under the tail was dis- 
covered. 

I ought to add that neither the kidney, the psoas 
muscles, nor the spine seemed affected. The horse 
had been submitted to infection of strangles so far 
as occupying a stable in which cases had occurred 
before he went on the manceuvres. 

W. H. 








RADIOTHERAPY. 


The few remarks which follow are of a wholly 
theoretical and speculative nature, one may there. 
fore be pardoned, perhaps, for having adopted a 
somewhat hypothetical title. _ 

Speculation and pure theory are of course con- 
sidered directly opposed to practical efficiency by a 
section of our professional community, and those 
who hold these views will do well to skip this 
article. It seems a pity that the question of Theory 
versus Practice should ever have arisen, as they are 
essentially complementary, and their combination 
in one individual should be the ideal of professional 
excellence. 1t is conceivable that, satiated for the 
moment with the substantial diet of practical work, 
one might in a season of leisure allow the intellec- 
tual faculties full sway to wander into realms of 
pure speculation. 

The discovery of radio-activity is no new thing, 
but it is only recently that the indefatigible re- 
searches of scientists have brought it into the sphere 
of practical politics. The nature of Radium, the 
method of isolating it, and the phenomena by 
which it is recognised, are widely known now, but 
for those who have not studied it a few prefatory 
remarks may be allowed. ; 

Radio-active substances, as their name indicates, 
are chiefly characterised by the power they possess 
under certain conditions of emitting Rays for an 
indefinite period without undergoing appreciable 
loss of substance. These rays are capable of con- 
ducting electricity, and this is the phenomenon 
which has led to their discovery, and the possibility 
of isolating the substances that emit them. 
Many speculations have arisen as to the source of 
these rays, and it is of course open to everyone to 
make his own choice, but the most feasible idea, in 
my humble opinion, is that set forth by Dr. Gustave 
le Bon in his work on “ The Evolution of Matter.” 
He assumes that these rays are composed of matter 
in a transitional state, arising from the disassocia- 
tion of atoms. He holds in short that the law of 
indestructibility of matter is an erroneous law and 
that the atom is capable of disassociation into the 
ether “from whence it came.” 

In the course of this disassociation an immense, 
almost incalculable, amount of kinetic energy is 





liberated, prodncing a force able to drive the par- 
ticles in the form of rays through material sub- 
stances. Radium is not the only substance that has 
the power of emitting these rays; it is now 
known that many substances have the same power 
to.a modified extent. Le Bon has shown that 
during a chemical reaction rays are emitted. The 
practical method of demonstrating the existence of 
these rays is to place the substance to be tested in 
such a position that the rays can fall on a charged 
electroscope. A description of the technical details 
of the experiments would be tedious and out of place 
in this brief article. 

Should the substance prove radio-active a dis- 
charge of the electroscope occurs along the line of 
emanation. In this way radium is obtained. By 
an intricate process of re-crystalisation, etc., from 
an admixture of radio-active substances, a residuum 
is at last procured with a maximum power of 
emitting rays conductive of electricity. With these 
preliminary remarks one may pass to a conisder- 
ation of the therapeutical possibilities of the utiliza- 
tion of this tremendous liberation of intra-atomic 
energy, as evidenced by the rays. 

The first experiments known to me in Veterinary 
work have been directed to testing the effect of 
Radium enclosed in a tube, inserted in the frog for 
navicular disease, and buried in the tissues for the 
treatment of tumours. 

The experiments as yet have been too few for 
satisfactory conclusions to be drawn. The theory, 
in the consideration of which I would crave your 
indulgence, is based upon the possible influence 
that radio activity, or deliberation of intra-atomic 
energy, may have in the therapeutic action of cer- 
tain “specific” drugs. The number of accepted 
specifics is small, but their existence is undisputed. 
Potassium iodide in the treatment of actino-myco- 
sis may be taken as a good concreteinstance. The 
action of this drug is inexplicable by any hitherto 
adduced hypothesis. One speaks vaguely of 
“double deeomposition,” but it amounts to nothing 
as an explanation. May it not be possible that a 
chemical reaction with certain elements of the 
diseased tissue of micro-organisms occurs, leading 
to the liberation of intra-atomic energy and in 
some obscure way to destruction of the diseased 
tissue and the micro-organisms simultaneously ? 
This theory would help to explain the enormous 
effect of such a small dose of the drug. When one 
considers the dilution that must take place, and the 
infinitesimal amount of the drug that is eventually 
determined to the diseased area, it is helpful to 
remember that a liberation of intra-atomic energy 
may multiply the power almost indefinitely. 

As Gustave le Bon states, the intra-atomic energy 
contained in such a relatively small compass as an 
ordinary penny would, if the means were discovered 
to suddenly liberate it, annihilate the experimentor 
and level all the buildings in the vicinity to the 
ground. Without necessarily accepting these 
calculations, although those of a scientist of Euro- 
pean reputation, it is indisputable that the potential 
energy resulting from disassociation of the atom is 
almost incomprehensibly great. 
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It is superfluous to multiply instances of speci- 
fics. The single one given is sufficient for the pur- 
poses of this theory. The factors necessary before 
a specific effect can be obtained are, the affinity of 
a certain drug for certain tissues or micro-organ- 
isms, chemical reaction, and the consequent libera- 
tion of intra-atomic energy(?) One might dilate 
much upon this point, but enough has been said 
to demonstrate a possible explanation of the action 
of “ specifics.” 

It should not be supposed that it is intended to 
claim the agency of this factor in the action of 
drugs generally. Like Mr. Wallis Hoare, I am, on 
the whole, sceptical as to the alleged utility of the 
majority of drugs. To my mind the average text- 
book on therapeutics is a touching illustration of 
the credulity and simple faith of mankind. It is 
only with regard to certain drugs of specific action 
for certain diseases that the possible influence of 
intra-atomic energy is deserving of consideration. 
At present the chief physical evidence we have of 
the liberation of this force is that which takes the 
form of rays, but it is not, in my opinion, going too 
far to suppose that it is capable of being manifested 
by other forms, governed by laws as yet unknown 
to us. In this way it may play a prominent part 
in the action of those mysterious substances the 
organic ferments of nutrition, and nervous and 
muscular energy, and of other physiological pheno- 
mena hitherto inexplicable. The definition of a 
ferment, a substance causing chemical change 
without itself undergoing perceptible alteration, 
bears an analogy to radium that is significanfenough 
to awaken interest in an enquiring mind. | 
WAKEFIELD RAINEY, Capt. A.V.C. 








ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 





Uxcerous “Lea anp Lip DisEAse”’ or SHEEP. 


Melvin and Moller (Revue Vétérinaire) give an 
account of this disease. It has been studied suc- 
cessively by Gilruth, who called it Eczema of the 
face; then by Clayton, who discovered its micro- 
bial nature; and afterwards by M‘Fadyean, Wil- 
liams, Moussu, Benoist, Cadéac, Leclainche, and 
Vallée, Knowles, Law, and Wing and Flock, who 
described the venereal form for the first time. 

The lesions may appear upon every part of the 
body, but the parts covered with wool are least 
exposed. Traumatisms favour the appearance of 
the disease. Sometimes the affection is benign, 
and sometimes virulent; and several forms of it 
have been studied. 

One form is localised to the lipsandlegs. It may 
be acute, with inflammation, ulceration, and 
necrosis: the bacillus of necrosis being found in the 
lesions. On the other hand it may be chronic, with 
stationary lesions and without tumefactions. 

A second serious form—the so-called venereal 
form—is localised to the prepuce in the male, and 
in the female to the vulva, which is ulcerated and 
presents a muco-purulent discharge. 





A third form, called “‘ Red Foot,” is localised to 
the feet, and espeeially to the heels and the inter- 
digital space. The ulcerous lesions extend to the 
sub-ungual tissue and give rise to an infectious dis- 
charge. 

A fourth form is observedin lambs and is situated 
upon the buccal mucous membrane, which shows 
small ulcers and fungoid elevations of a cheese- 
like odour. 

The disease results from the introduction of the 
necrosis bacillus into the organism by means of 
traumatisms. The bacillus is widely distributed in 
nature, but it only penetrates the organism by 
means of a wound. When established in the 
organism, it secretes toxins which are necrosing 
in their action and which may affect every tissue. 

The bacillus may affect other species of animals 
than sheep, causing serious lesions; and prophy- 
laxis should therefore be extended to all species, 
The infection is spread by litter. 

Prophylactic measures should of course be 
adopted, viz., separation of the affected from the 
healthy animals, careful examination of animals 
which have been exposed to the chance of infection, 
and complete disinfection of the sheds and sheep 

ens. 

The curative treatment is based upon disinfectant 
lines. The diseased surfaces are cleansed ; and the 
ulcers, in mild cases, are treated with an emollient 
of cresol 5 parts, sulphur 10 parts, and vaseline 100 
parts, and, in serious cases, with more active 
agents—10 per cent. chloride of zinc or 1 part in 
7 of nitric acid. In the venereal form of the affec- 
tion, the ulcers are cleansed and cauterised, and 
this is followed by injections of permanganate of 
potash, 1 in 500. Buccal lesions are washed 
with a solution of 2 per cent. of potash chlorate, 
or one of 1 per cent. creolin. 

In Germany, a simultaneous internal treatment 
is also recommended, creosote being given in cod 
liver oil.—(Annales de Méd. Vét.) 


[I think that there have been instances of this 
affection having been mistaken for foot-and-mouth 
disease.—TRANSL. | 


SECONDARY CEREBRAL LOCALISATION OF POLYPI IN 
THE VAGINA. 

Jougla records (Revue Vétérinaire) a case of a 
spaniel bitch affected with numerous polypi, some 
pedunculated, in the vagina. These were operated 
upon by excision and currettage. Ten days later, 
the operation was to be repeated, when the condi- 
tion of the animal arrested attention. She was 
somnolent, showed cutaneous hyperesthesia, and 
moved towards the left. The eyes were wild, the 
pupils dilated, and the retino-papillary reflex sup- 
pressed. A digestive auto-intoxication due 
obstinate constipation was first suspected; but as 
the condition'persisted despite treatment appropriate 
to this diagnosis, cerebral metastasis ap 
probable. 

Post-mortem (it is not stated whether the bitch 
died or was destroyed) the alimentary tract showed 


lesions of gastro-duodenitis. The viscera were free ~ 


from metastases. The polypi in the vagina 
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recurred. The left cerebral hemisphere was hyper- 
egmic. A horizontal section of the brain passing 
above the optic layers revealed a neoplasm situated 
in front of the corpora quadrigemina and occupying 
the floor of the lateral ventricle. 

The tumour had all the macroscopic characters 
of a vaginal polypus; it was fibro-lardaceous, vas- 
cular, and clearly encroached upon the nervous 
system. Microscopical examination showed the 
identity of vaginal tumours and cerebral neoplasm, 
both of which had the characters of lympho- 
sarcomata.—(Annales de Méd. Vét.) 


Urine TESTING IN THE D1raGnosis or ForeiGn 
Bopies IN THE Bovine RETICULUM. 


The diseases due to entrance of a foreign body 
into the reticulum are accompanied by more or 
less marked peritonitis, which in most cases deter- 
mines the appearance of albumen in the urine, 
This has led Neidinger (Oesterr. Wochens. fiir 
Tierheilk,) to test the urine in 33 cases, all cows, 
using the nitric acid reaction. Upon post-mortem 
examination, the diagnosis was confirmed in 29 
cases. In four cases a foreign body was present 
when albumen had not been found in the urine; 
but in these cases the section revealed only slight 
and dry peritonitic lesions upon the reticulum. 
Neidinger therefore holds that in cases where a 
foreign body in the reticulum is suspected, testing 
of the urine is of essential importance as a diagnos- 
tic measure.—( Berliner Tier. Woch.) 

W. BR. C. 








BRACKEN-POISONING. 


In the laboratory report for 1909, reference was made 
to an affection of cattle which it has been customary to 
attribute to poisoning by bracken. Feeding experi- 
ments were also carried out with large quantities of 
bracken taken from the —— where the animals had 
been grazing. The results of these experiments, how- 
ever, were negative, and no experimental proof of the 
bracken being poisonous was obtained. It was also 
pointed out that the symptoms and lesions of the 
affection, whatever it might be, were so constant that 
one was justified in concluding that they arose from the 
same cause in each case. 

The symptoms and lesions, however, were not such as 
one would expect to arise froma poison ; firstly, because 
the affected animals showed a very high temperature 
during life—106 to 107F.; and secondly, use, 
although the intestine was the seat of the most marked 
changes, general lesions were found throughout the 
internal organs. 

During the year under report, several outbreaks of the 
same illness have occurred, and the opportunity of fur- 
ther inquiring into the disease was taken, but, as pre- 
viously pointed out, little progress can be made in any 
one year, as the illness seems only to occur during a 
short season. 

A quantity of cut bracken was obtained from pas- 
tures in the North of England, where illness amongst 
the cattle was occurring. 

The bracken was fed to heifer No. 249, but, in order 
to get the animal to consume it, it had to be mixed with 
asmall proportion of cut grass and sharps. Between 
August 14th and 20th the animal consumed, approxi- 
mately, 60lbs. of bracken. After the first two meals, 


which together contained about 30lbs. of bracken, the 
heifer showed symptoms of indigestion, but apart from 
this no toxic symptoms were observed, and the tempera- 
ture remained normal. 

From the 20th August, that is when the heifer had 
consumed about 60lbs. of bracken, the latter was dis- 
continued in the feed, and the animal was carefully 
observed during the week following ; no symptoms of 
illness appeared. 

In the course of another inquiry, the owner of the 
animals stated that he believed the disease was caused 
by a weed which he referred to as “ Tormentil.” 

This weed was identified at Kew as Potentilla Tor- 
mentilla, Linn. 

It is very widely distributed in Great Britain, and is 
usually looked upon as quite harmless. To obtain fur- 
ther information rezarding its effect on animals, a quan- 
tity, amounting to about 3 lbs., was removed from 
pasture on which the disease had appeared, and it was 
fed to heifer 211 at the laboratory. Eight days after 
consuming the weed the temperature rose to 103 F., and 
for a further period of eight days it fluctuated between 
102°8 and 104°2F. Otherwise, however, the animal 
showed no signs of ill-health, and it was concluded that 
the feeding experiments had probably nothing to do with 
the rise of temperature. 

A second outbreak of so-called bracken poisoning was 
reported from Buckinghamshire, and Mr. Jackson, oue 
of the Board’s Veterinary Inspectors, who made inquiries 
on the spot, observed that the same weed was very preva- 
lent on the pastures, and decided to bring back a quan- 
tity for further experimental observation. 

tween 4 and 5 lbs. of the weed was fed to heifer 
No. 188. On the evening of the third day, after the 
weed had been consumed, the temperature of this heifer 
rose to 106 F., and it fluctuated between 103 and 106 
for three days. Coincidently with the rise of tempera- 
ture, the animal showed symptoms of decided illness. 
On the fifth day after feeding on the weed the heifer 
suffered from diarrhoea, and a considerable quantity of 
blood was passed in the feces. The diarrhcea and 
evacuation of blood continued for three days, after 
which the animal appeared to be improving, and it was 
decided to kill her in order to observe whether the 
lesions attributed to bracken-poisoning were present. 
She was killed on the twelfth day afterreceiving the weed. 
Lesions identical to those found in co tion with the 
outbreaks in the field were present in the intestine, but 
systemic lesions were absent. 

The cecum showed a perfect network of black lines, 
due to hemorrhage in the sub-mucous tissue, and a 
large area of the posterior bowel showed broad longitu- 
dinal hemorrhages not unlike what one sees sometimes 
in cattle plague and East Coast fever. In the other 

rts of the bowel many small hemorrhagic areas were 
ound irregularly distributed. As these lesions were 

ractically identical with those found in animals dying 
in the field from so-called bracken-poisoning, though 
they were somewhat less severe, and as they had occur- 
red in an animal at the laboratory, where the disease 
was unknown, after feeding with the weed known as 
Tormentil, it was decided to obtain a further quantity 
from the same place for another experiment. It was 
arranged that freshly cut Tormentil from the same pas- 
ture should be sent to the laboratory daily for a few 
days. It should be noted here, however, that, whereas 
we were certain that the weed which was given to heifer 
188 had been taken from the place where the sick 
animals were actually grazing, that sent up later was 
collected at various places where, possibly, the animals 
had not grazed when ill. 

On September 6th, heifer No. 123 was fed with 4 lbs. 
of the weed, all of which waseaten. On September 7th, 
the temperature was normal, but the animal was very 





dull, and a small quantity of blood was passed with the 
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dung. On September 8th, 6 lbs. of Tormentil was fed, 
and on the 9th September the animal received a further 
quantity of 44 lbs. The temperature remained normal, 
and the animal showed no signs of internal disturbance 
after that noted on September 7th. As no other animals 
were available for experiment at the time, the observa- 
tions were not carried further, but it will probably be 
possible to continue them at a future date, when the 
disease appears again in the field. 

In considering the observations which so far it has 
been possible to make, the following remarks on the 
nature of this apparently mysterious disease seem war- 
rantable :—(a) that the high temperature, which accom- 
panies the clinical symptoms, is contrary to what one 
finds in illness due to poisoning ; (6) that the negative 
results of the experiments described in this report and 
in that of 1909, in which large quantities of bracken 
were fed to cattle at the laboratory, furnish a considera- 
ble amount of evidence against the opinion that the ill- 
ness is due to poisoning by bracken ; (c) that the fact 
that a case of the disease was produced in a heifer at 
the laboratory by feeding on material which contained 
no bracken, is further evidence against the latter sub- 
stance being responsible for the illness ; (d) that the 

itive result of the experiment on heifer No. 188 after 
eeding on Tormentil at the laboratory is by no means 
to be taken as proving that the illness originates from 
feeding on Tormentil, which is very widely distributed 
in this country, and is generally regarded as a harmless 
weed, saneaialy as one must not neglect the possibilit 
that the illness is due to some form of contagion, whic 
may have been carried to the laboratory with the Tor- 
mentil from the pastures on which the sick animals were 
grazing. 





WARBLES. 


It has been possible during the year under feport to 
make a number of observations in connection with 
warbles and the warble-fly. Through the kindness of 
J. Lindsay, Esq., National Federation of Meat Traders’ 
Association, two cattle, which had been pastured in a 
warble-fly district during the fly season of the previous 
year, were sent to the laboratory for observation in 
April, 1910, that is to say, at the time warbles were dis- 
tinctly apparent under their skins. The animals had 
been pastured on marshy land round about Dagenham in 
Essex. Unfortunately for our purpose, they were not 
very badly infested with warbles, but a sufficient 
number—about 20 in all—was obtained to enable some 
useful observations to be made. The animals were care- 
fully examined from day to day, and as soon as the first 
nodules showed signs of bursting, the animals were tied 
up in pens in a glass-house, and visited about every hour 
during the daytime. 

It is well known that flies seldom emerge from warbles 
which have been pressed out by force from under the 
skin. It has also been stated by several writers that it is 
very difficult to observe the warble making a spontane- 
ous exit from the tumour, and to explain this it has 
been suggested that the exit is made during the night. 
The experience at this laboratory has been contrary to 
these statements. Tumours on the skin with graduall 
expanding orifices were marked, and carefully watched, 
and in no case was a warble known to make its exit 
during the night. On the contrary, it was found that ex- 

ure to the sun’s rays seemed to favour the exit from 
neath the skin. Sometimes a warble was ejected with 
considerable force, owing probably to sudden rupture of 
the attenuated, restraining, tissue at the surface of the 
nodule, and in one case the exit was accompanied by a 





the tumour, and even remain for a little time on the 
coat of the animal, when the immediate fall from the 
host’s body was not too perpendicular. Once they gained 
the ground, they were observed to wander about slowly 
but continuously, until they found themselves in a shady 
place, when they curled up, and became quiescent. They 
could be made to curl up almost immediately after exit by 
covering them with a large pill box, and if they were ex- 
posed again to the sun’s rays by removing the box before 
the onter surface of the pupa-case had hardened, they 
could be observed to start wandering again quite actively, 
So far as our observations go, the outer skin seems to 
become quite rigid in less than 24 hours after the warble 
has been placed in the shade. 

The first warble was observed to make its exit on the 
3lst May, during sunny weather. The others continued 
to come out until the 12th June. Sixteen of these 
warbles were placed in a cool, shady room, in special 
cages made of mosquito netting, and a note was made 
against each of the date upon which it was obtained 
from the animal. 

Flies were obtained from six of these— 


No. of | Dateobtained Date fly Date fly 
Warble. from host. emerged. died. 
1 May 31 July 3 wi 
2 June 2 . “ee July 25 
3 » 38 » 12 » 29 
4 ” 12 » 20 » 29 
5 ” 12 ” 5 nt 
6 ” 12 ” 5 bie 


The dates on which flies Nos. 1, 5,and 6 died were 
not noted exactly, as they died in the same cage, and 
could not be identified. All three were dead, however, 
by July 19th. 

When kept in a cool and shady room the flies crawled 
slowly about the cage, but they did not appear to be 
torpid. When the cages were taken out into the sun- 
shine, however, the flies became very active, and flew 
about the cages making a loud buzzing sound. Three 
flies, believed to be one male and two females, were put 
in one cage, which was suspended in the sunshine. 
flies were carefully watched, and attempts at copulation 
seemed to be made. No eggs, however, were produced, 
although the flies were given an opportunity to lay on 
the back of an ox. 

Immediately after death the flies were sent to Mr. 
E. E. Austen, of the British Museum, South Kensington, 
who was good enough to identify them as Hy 
bovis, Deg. : the species which is said to be least preva- 
lent in this country. Two pupa-cases, which were 
obtained on the 10th June and from which flies had not 
emerged, were dissected on the 10th September. Only 
a dried mass, like solidified liquids, was found in the 
interior, and no appearance of any fly structure could 
be found in it. 

The average period of time before these six flies 
emerged was 33°6 days ; longest, 44 days: shortest, 23 
days. Assuming that the three flies, the dates of w 
deaths were not exactly noted (the three died within a 
couple of days of each other), lived until the 19th July; 
the average duration of life was 13 days; longest, 17 
days ; shortest, 4days. The latter period, however, 
seems exceptionally short.—Jowr. Board of Agric. 








The beginning of the Barnet Fair, which holds this 
week, is unknown. Henry II. gave to the Monasteryof 
St. Albans the right to hold a market at Barnet, from 





report like that of a pop-gun. In the majority of cases, 


however, the warbles were observed to wriggle out of 


which time it has been known as Chipping Barnet, from 
Ceapon, a Saxon word signifying to buy and sell. ; 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1910, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 








Outbreaks Animals 


‘Con-| Re- | Con- | Re- | Out- 
firm’d ported jfirm’d |ported|>reaks 


Period. 


Gr. BRITAIN. l 
Week ended Sept. 2] 22 | 24 





Anthrax. Foot- 
and-Mouth 
Disease. 


___Glanders_ 
(including 
“ Farcy) | ts 
Ani- | Out- Ani- 
mals. breaks) mals. 


— | Sheep 
Counties Scab. 
Affected 
l 


Animals Out- | Out- Slaugh- 
Attacked [breaks] breaks. | tered. * 


31 | 541 
| 


Swine Fever. 





| 


| 











Corresponding 
week in 


1909 


1910 
1908 





| 
Total for 35 weeks,1911] ! | 728 





Essex 29 | 146 
23 206 
London 7 19 417 


Middlesex 1 307 | 1768 | 20798 








Corresponding 


1910 1000 | 1207 
period in 


1909 | 905 | 1211 











375 | 1360 471 10995 














1908 | 758 1013 





251 | | 339 | 1000 | 8858 


566 | 178% 637 8500 











Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Sept. 5. 1911. 


Parasitic Mange (outbreaks) 








IRELAND. Week ended Sept. 2 





1910 
Corresponding Week in 1909 
1908 





Total for 35 weeks, 1911 bab 7 | 14 


1 





Bs ai 38 
2] 2 | 414 





52 253 91 1579 





1910 ... 5 8 
Corresponding period in {1909 ‘ile 5 | 5 
1906... 6 | 9 





54 349 71 1693 
64 305 82 1505 
31 274 132 2663 























Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Sept. 4, 1911 


Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate o 


nly. * As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 








PTOMAINE POISONING. 


By H. J. Hurcnens, D.s.0., D.P.H. Oxon., M.A. Health 
Professor of Comparative Pathology and Bacteriology 
in the University of Durham. 


Ptomaine poisoning is a popular rather than a scien- 
tific term used to describe an illness following, and 
attributable to, the consumption of a particular article 
of food. In nearly all cases the symptoms are of the 
nature of a gastro-enteritis, and it is further character- 
istic of the disease that by far the greater number of 
those who have partaken of the incriminated food snffer 
from the disease. The term ptomaine poisoning is in- 
exact, because it leads by inference to the assumption 
that the symptoms are due to ptomaines, while in fact, 
as will be shown, these substances are not the cause of 
the disease. Thc word ptomaine (from the Greek, a 
corpse) was introduced by the Italian toxicologist Selmi 
to describe certain chemical substances more or less 
allied to the vegetable alkaloids which had been found 
in putrescent meat and decomposing albuminous 
matter. 

BACTERIA AND PUTREFACTION. 


In the earlier part of the last century, as the outcome 
of investigations by Panum and others, it had been 
shown that substances of-a poisonous nature, chemically 
resembling the vegetable alkaloids, were present in 

composing animal matter, and these substances were 
later made the subject of an elaborate investigation by 
Selmi, and later still by Brieger and others. The result 
was that a number of definite chemical compounds, hav- 
ing many properties in common with one another, were 
tom decomposing flesh, etc. When the relation 

of bacteria to putrefaction had been proved by Pasteur 
it was recognised that these alkaloidal bodies were the 


products of bacterial activity. And the further re- 
searches of Pasteur and Koch, which established the 
micro-organic nature of the infective diseases of man 
and the lower animals, gave a great stimulus to the in- 
vestigation of the products of micro-organisms, because 
it very soon became evident that the infecting micro- 
organisms exerted their effects by means of chemical 
products elaborated by them in the medium in which 
they happened to be growing, whether that medium 
were the living body or an artificial culture medium. 
The truth of this view of the nature of the action of 
micro-organisms was proved in 1880, when Pasteur 
showed that by the inoculation of filtered, and therefore 
sterilised, cultures of the organism of fowl cholera he 
was able to reproduce the disease in susceptible 
animals just as though he had inoculated the living 
organisms, 
VARIETIES OF PTOMAINES. 


The detection of alkalodial bodies in unsound meat 
led to the opinion that the symptoms following the 
consumption of such meat was directly due to them. 
This explains the origin of the expression ptomaine 
poisoning. As the result of the work of Selmi, Brieger, 
and later observers, a considerable knowledge of 
ptomaines has been acquired, and a large number 
have been isolated and their chemical composition de- 
termined. Vaughan gives a list of fifty-seven different 

tomaines, the majority of which have received names 
indicating more or less, in most cases, the sources whence 
they were originally obtained. At first the ptomaines 
were regarded as characteristic products of the decom- 

sition of animal matter, and the word itself would 
indicate that this was their origin. The majority of 
ptomaines have no doubt been obtained from putrescent 
meat or flesh, but they are also found under other con- 
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ditions. Muscarin, for instances, is the active principle 
of poisonous mushrooms, but has also been obtained from 
decomposing flesh. 

Wuat Is A PromMaIne? 


A ptomaine may be defined as “an organic chemical 
compound, basic in character, and formed by the action 
of bacteria on nitrogenous matter” (Vaughan). 

Ptomaines “are to be regarded as extracellular pro- 
ducts of bacterial activity. They do not originate 
within the bacterial cell, and therefore are not to be 
looked upon as direct metabolic products of the cell 
protoplasm, but rather as secondary cleavage products.” 
Many of the ptomaines belong to the benzene series 
and are derivatives of pyridine ; others are hydro-carbon 
derivatives. Most of them, either in their chemical or 
physiological reactions resemble the vegetable alkaloids. 
“Some may be obtained from a variety of decomposing 
substances, irrespective of the type of organisms pre- 
sent.” They cannot, therefore, be regarded as the speci- 
fic products of bacteria. They are found in only very 
small amounts in decomposing animal matter, and it is 
only when meat is in so advanced a stage of decomposi- 
tion as to be totally unfit for human food that they are 
present at all. 

Moreover, many of the ptomaines are non-poisonous, 
and the majority of those that act as poisons exert their 
influence on the nervous system rather than on the ali. 
mentary system, which is further evidence against their 
being the cause of the symptoms of food-poisoning, 
since in the great majority of cases the latter are of the 
nature of a gastro-enteritis. (There is, of course, a 
definite class of epidemics of food-poisoning, in which 
the active substance is of the nature of a neuro-muscular 
poison. This, however, is nota ptomaine, and reference 
will again be made to this particular form of food- 
poisoning under the head of Botulism.) 


Foop PoIsonine. 


On various grounds, therefore, ptomaines can no 
Jonger be considered to be the cause of food-poisoning. 
It would perhaps be exceeding the limits of what has 
been definitely established experimentally to say that 
ptomaines never cause symptoms of food-poisoning, but 
all the available evidence is against their playing any 
part in the production of those symptoms. The 
ptomaines have, therefore, largely lost their interest for 
the bacteriologist. But to the toxicologist they are of 
supreme importance, to which fact the recollection of a 
recent criminal trial will bear witness. 

Food-poisoning is now attributed to the specific 
poisons of bacteria. Chemical investigation has shown 
the presence in culture media in which bacteria have been 
grown of numerous substances of a highly complex 
nature, ptomaines, tox-albumins, albumoses, etc., but all 
attempts so far to determine the nature of the specific 
bacterial poisons by chemical means have failed. 


Toxins. 


The specific products to which the action of bacteria 
on the tissues is due are known by the generic name 
toxin. Toxins differ from all such substances as 
ptomaines, tox-albumins, etc., in that they are spe-ific. 
They are “the result of synthetical processes occurring 
within the bacterial cell.” Bacterial toxins are the 
most poisonous substances known. It has been shown, 
for instance, that 1 c.c. of a particular broth culture of 
tetanus contained 0.025 gramme of organic matter, and 
that that quantity contained sufficient toxin to kill 
100,000 mice. Even assuming that the whole of the 
0.025 gramme of organic matter was toxin, which of 
course is was not, the example serves to show the ex- 
tremely poisonous nature of bacterial toxins. 

It is to these toxins that the symptoms following the 
invasion of the body by bacteria are to be attributed. 
And when it was shown that food-poisoning could not 


be regarded as a ptomaine effect it was thought that 
the symptoms must be due to bacterial toxins present 
in the meat. This is undoubtedly true in some cases, 
But Gartner’s observations during an epidemic of food. 
poisoning at Frankenhausen in 1888 showed that food- 
poisoning was at least sometimes an infective disease 
And, as a matter of fact, in most cases food-poisoning ig 
a specific infective disease, and is the result of poisoning 
by bacterial toxins. The toxins may be present in the 
food before it is eaten, or they may be elaborated in the 
human body. The former condition gives rise to 
toxemia while the latter is a true infection, result 
from the ingestion of organisms contained in the foot 
which has been eaten. The latter condition is due to a 
small group of organisms known as the “ enteritidis” 
or Salmonella group, the members of which are bacter- 
iologically closely related to the typhoid and colon 
bacilli. it is possible that sutnalensiie they gave rise 
to a toxemia, but in the great majority of cases food- 
poisoning due to these organisms is an_ infective 
disease. 

Food-poisoning is, therefore, the result of the action 
of the specific toxins of bacteria on persons who consume 
meat or other food infected with living organisms or 
their toxins, or both. The non-specific products should 
also, perhaps, be included ; for rc the evidence so 
far available is against the view that they take any part 
in the production of food-poisoning, it cannot be stated 
as a definitely ascertained fact that they never exert 
any influence. This definition at once excludes from 
the category of food-poisoning all cases of poisoning 
following the consumption of food containing arsenic, 
lead, strychnine, or other well-defined chemical sub- 
stance, whether administered intentionally for criminal 
purposes or taken by accident. On the other hand, the 
generally accepted use of the term does not include such 
diseases as enteric fever, Malta fever, etc., though these 
are also the direct result of eating food specifically con- 
taminated with the organisms of those diseases. 

(To be continued) 








On the Value of Combination. 


In his address to the N.V.A. at Carnarvon, Mr. T, 
Salusbury Price, in commenting on the scheme for the 
affiliating of the veterinary societies, referred to the 
action of the British Medical Association in connection 
with the National Insurance Bill. The following ex- 
tract from the address by the President B.M.A., Mr. 
Robert Saundby, carries the subject a little further. 

“The National Insurance Bill is admittedly an adap- 
tation of the German law of 1885, and a parliamentary 
paper has been circulated (Cd. 5679) containing the 
eae of various authorities in Germany in support 
of the proposed legislation. With equal reason we 
look to Germany for warnings and danger signals, and t 
would point out that the effect of placing the adminis- 
tration of medical benefits in Germany in the hands of 
committees controlled by working men has been to 
cause a bitter quarrel between the two parties, and has 
led to the formation in Germany of a medical organi 
tion with a membership of 21,210, known as the pm 
Union (Leipziger Verband). Its object. is to meet 
organization by organization, to create a fund for fight- 
ing purposes, and to form a league for conducting an 
agitation in the event of any action on the part of the 
societies contrary to the interests of the medical pro 
fession. It is, in fact, a trades union founded on thé 
same lines and having similar objects ‘to those of the 
workmen, and ready to use the same means, na’ a 
strike, to gain its end. Our German colleagues 
that although this has been said to be nnworthy of a 





liberal profession, it is the necessary outcome of the 
situation created by Parliament, which has sought ta 
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fit the wage earners at the expense of the medical 
ecsten. So. far the Leipzig Union has been vic- 
torious in all the contests in which it has been engaged, 
the best part of the medical profession having rallied 
absolutely under the banner of professional union. 
Those who have remained outside are only army doc- 
tors, university teachers of theoretical subjects, doctors 
without practice, and a few cautious medical bureau- 
crats ; and no one knows better than the leaders of the 
workmen’s societies and the directors of the insurance 
companies that they must rely only upon the most 
incapable medical aid should they quarrel with the 
medical profession. 
What ca been done in Germany can be done here. If 
Parliament forces a fight upon us we are not unorgan- 
ized. The British Medical Association, which was 
founded with quite other objects, has been compelled by 
the militant tactics of the friendly societies and clubs to 
create a department for the defence of medical interests, 
and this is conducted with great ability by the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. J. Smith Whitaker. During the past 
year and owing to the threatened danger, over 3,000 new 
members have joined our ranks, and approximately we 
number to-day 24,400 members. 


An Antirabic Vaccine. 


The preparation of a safe and efficient antirabic vac- 
cine has engaged the attention of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir D. Semple. His object was to secure a vaccine 
which would confer a high degree of immunity, be free 
from risk, and at the same time be capable of ready 
transportation without fear of deterioration. The 
methods most commonly practised at present (Pasteur’s 
and Hégyes’) involve the injection of actual living virus, 
attenuated or diluted. They have been found quite 
satisfactory, but the introduction of a living virus is not 
free from objection if it can be shown that a dead virus 
is equally efficient. The technical difficulty was to 
discover the best means of killing and preserving the 
virus without destroying its immunizing properties. The 
alternatives of heat and antiseptics were discussed, and 
from previous experience with antityphoid vaccines, it 
was decided that an antiseptic such as carbolic acid was 
the most satisfactory agent. The method which Semple 
advocates is to make an 8 per cent. dilution of rabies 
virus in normal saline, to which 1 per cent. carbolic acid 
is added, and to keep this at a temperature of 37C. for 
twenty-four hours. By this means the virus is killed. 
The mixture diluted with an equal bulk of saline solu- 
tion gives a vaccine containing 4 per cent. virus and 0.5 
per cent. carbolic acid. This was found to confer a high 
degree of immunity on monkeys, dogs, and rabbits, and 
the serum obtained from these animals had a well mark- 
ed rabicidal action on living virulent virus. Its effi- 
ciency is therefore unquestionable, and is apparently as 
great as that acho by the use of living virus. It 
retains its power for some time, and can therefore be 
conveyed considerable distances. The method was in- 
tended primarily for use in India.—B.M.J. 


Nuclear Structure of Bacteria. 


An important contribution to our knowledge of the 
nuclear structure of bacteria has recently been made by 
€.C. Dobell. Owing in some measure to difficulty of 
technique, the idea has become widely spread that bac- 
teria, as a rule, are enucleate cells, but Dobell points out 
that in all bacteria which have been adequately studied 
some form of nuclear structure has been demonstrated. 
The morphology of the nucleus varies to a surprising 
extent, not only amongst different varieties-of bacteria 
but also at different periods in the life of the same 
species. Judging by the changes in the nucleus, it may 


appear, but that a more or less complicated’ life-cycle 
occurs. The various forms which the nucleus assumes 
may be summarized as follows : There may be a definite 
system of chromidia or chromatin granules, or there 
may be one or more aggregated masses of nuclear mater- 
ial. Again, the nucleus may take the form of a filament 
disposed in various ways ; it may be branched or it may 
consist of strands or bent rods. Finally, it probably 
also occurs in the vesicular form characteristic of many 
other plants and animals. Mr. Dobell’s conclusion is 
that we have no reasonable evidence to warrant the 
belief that enucleate bacteria exist. Investigations on 
the same subject have been made by H. Pénau, and in 
his latest publication he deals with the cytology of the 
anthrax bacillus. He recognizes a well-marked cycle of 
development in which five stages can be differentiated. 
At first the cell consists of an almost homogeneous mass 
of protoplasm which stains with basic dyes. After 
twelve hours’ growth the nucleus appears at one pole 
as a definite body, which readily takes on nuclear strain. 
In the next stage it is replaced by a basophile reticulum, 
which gives the bacillus a vacuolated appearance. In 
about three days this reticulum becomes broken up into 
beadlike masses which collect together. The aggregate 
becomes more and more discrete, and eventually 
assumes an ovoid or globular form ; finally it avpears as 
the spore. According to Pénau, therefore, the spore is 
the direct descendant of the nucleus.—3B.M../. 


Personal, 


BryDEN.—On ay 2, at 73 Bishop’s Park Road, 
Fulham, the wife of R. Bryden, F.R.c.v.s., of a son. 








OBITUARY. 
WiLt1aM OwEN WILLIAMS, F.R.C.v.S., The University, 


Liverpool. 

Graduated, New, Edin: April, 1881, 
Prof. Williams, F.R.C.v.S., F.R.S.E., was born in Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, in 1860, he was the son of the late 
Prof. William Williams, Principal of the New Veterin- 
ary College, Edinburgh. It was at this College that 
Prof. W. Owen Williams received his first instruction in 
veterinary science, which he supplemented at the Alfort 
Veterinary College, Paris. Returning to Edinburgh he 
rejoined the New College, becoming hospital surgeon 
and demonstrator, then Traheoer of Veterinary Medi- 
cine and Surgery as applied to the ox, sheep, pig, and 
dog, and finally Principal in 1900. He was President of 
the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
1902-4, and President of the National Veterinary Asso- 
ciation in 1905-6. In 1904 he accepted the Professorship 
of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery in the University 
of Liverpool. From 1903 Professor Williams had been 
Veterinary Surgeon to the Establishment of King Ed- 
ward’s and King George’s Stables. Prof. Williams was 
the author of many contributions to veterinary science. 
He edited a work on the “Principles and Practice of 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery,” had been Editor of 
The Veterinary Journal, and revised Fleming’s “ Opera- 
tive Surgery,” vol. II. During the Boer War Prof. 
Williams acted as supervisor of horses sent out by the 
War Office. 
Prof. Williams married in 1885 Annie Christine, 
daughter of Mr. John Flint, of Glasgow, by whom he 
had two sons and a daughter. He had Ban in ill- 
health for some days, and died suddenly, while talking 
to his son. His age was 51 years. 


AARON SIssons, M.R.C.V.s., Whinnah, Lamplough, Cum- 
berland. Graduated, Edin: April, 1870. 


Death occurred on August 18th, at his residence, from 





be deduced that the bacteria are not so simple as might 


general paralysis. Aged 69 years. 
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ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 





Extract from London Gazette, 
Wark Orrice, WHITEHALL, Aug 2 


TERRITORIAL Force. OEFiceRS TRAINING CoRFs. 9 


Royal Veterinary College of Ireland Contingent, 
Senior Division.— Lieut. A. E. Mettam is granted the 
provisional rank of Major. Dated July 1. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS 


IN THE OX. 
Sir, 

I must thank Mr. Mayall for his courtesy in replying to 
my queries, and beg to state that his explanations and views 
on the above will prove of marked assistance to me in the 
work on which I am engaged. 

With referenee to the queries of ‘‘ Enquirer’’ unfortu- 
nately I am in the humble position of querist myself, and 
am seeking forinformation. However, in reply to Query 1, 
I should say that the ingesta in the omasum is not always 
dry and in the form of leaves, as I have examined the organ 
on several occasions and found the contents qnite soft, in 
fact succulent in some cases. 

I think the the proper authority to answer this query 
would be an inspector of abattoirs, who has ample oppor- 
tunities of observing the condition of this organ in normal 
animals. 

With regard to the mucous, epithelial, or papillary mem- 
brane peeling off easily, I have not observed this in the 
omasum, but I know that it does occur in the rumen, if 
the organ is not examined until some time after death. 

Query 2.—This toa great extent depends on the answer 
to query 1. I doubt the existence of such a condition a« 
impaction of the omasum, butas there are many degrees of 
dryness, it is difficult to know where to draw the line. If 
the functions of the other divisions of the stomach are in 
abeyance, one would expect to find the contents of the 
omasum hard and dry. 

The answer to the last query is—No, but there must be 
a number of veterinary surgeons who have paid attention 
to the condition of the omssum in a normal state, and who 
have opportunities of doing so. Itwas with a view to obtain 
definite information from a number of such observers that I 
put forward the queries, and I am hopeful that some useful 
information may result. 

The opinions of observant practitioners are of far greater 
value than the information derived from text books, as 
many of the latter follow on the lines of their predecessors. 
—Yours, etc., 


Sept. 2. E. Waturs Hoare. 


‘ ‘* SIDE-LINES"’ IN PRACTICE. 
ir, 

I agree with many of the remarks made by your old and 
respected correspondent ‘‘Old Obsdiah,’’ who, I am glad 
to see, has once again come out of his hibernation to give 
us a few of his choice ‘‘ tit-bits.’’ 

The young veterinary surgcon should obtain a fair know- 
ledge appertaining to the smaller things of veterinary 
practice; he should try his hand at some of the Aristotlean 
operations, such as pig, cat, and dog spaying, caponizing, 
lamb cutting, etc., even if he relinquishes such work after 
obtaining the mastery of them. There is no disgrace in 
doing any small, if done honourably, and they often lead to 
higher things or aspirations. Pasteur studied the diseases 
of beer, silkworms, and grapes which led him to discover 
the true nature of the infectious diseases of man and ani- 
mals. Jenner studied old women's talk which led him to 
put vaccination on a sound basis. Darwin studied earth- 
worms, flowers, etc., and from the conclusions drawn from 
them revolutionised modern thought and gained for himself 
the title of the greatest mind of the Victorian period. 





These few illustrations may depress the prig or conceited 
fool, but will perhaps give the ambitious hope. 

As to avian pathology there is a wide scope and the know- 
ledge gained from a study of it might be adopted for veteri 
nary and human practice. But attention should also be 
given to the normal animal during life and after death. The 
examination of fish, reptiles, all classes of birds and the 
lesser mammals after death will frequently open his eyes 
and make him put on his thinking cap, especially as regards 
parasitism. As it is now, his post-graduate study is too 
narrow and, in consequence, his view of things, physiological 
and pathological, becomes very limited. The means, how- 
ever, are generally at hand, but the opportnnity is rarely 
seized. 

Concerning ‘‘ Old Obadiah’s ’’ statement that no book on 
avian diseases, beyond the one brought out by Dr. Salmon 
in 1899, has appeared from the pen of a veterinary sur- 
geon, I believe that is not quite correct, because as a 
matter of fact there are several, but perhaps out-of-date. 
Certainly there are many first class articles on the infectious 
diseases of birds that have appeared, from time to time, in 
the various veterinary journals, and which have been penned 
by such eminent authorities as Sir John M‘Fadyean, Bang, 
Perroncito, Cettani, Marcone, Tartartowsky and Marx and 
Sticker, and many others too numerous to mention. Even 
several papers on the same subjects have been written by 
young Colonial and continental veterinary surgeons, who 
have not thought avian pathology beneath them. As it 
was, avian pathology revolutionised our ideas of immunity 
and lead up to the present state of our knowledge. Surely 
this should be enough for ‘‘Old Obadiah,’’ unless he wants 
to see a good modern book, written by a practical man, 
having had a scientific training and with a wide range of 
knowledge. It is quite true there is room for such a 
book. But where isthe man? There are plenty of pot- 
boilers. 

Respecting parasitism in birds and other animals, I 
believe its importance has been unduly inflated. I read in 
the recent report on ‘‘ Grouse disease ’’ that 95 per cent. of 
the healthy birds also harboured the Trichostrongylus per- 
gracilis (Cobbold, who was also my preceptor, was content 
to call it Stronylus pergracilis) in their system! Cobbold 
says ‘‘ As regards the so-called ‘‘ grouse-disease,’’ during 
one season it may be due to tapeworms, during another io 
strongyles, during a third to both these parasites. Unfortu- 
nately, other avian epizootics, not necessarily due to para- 
sites of any kind, may be mistaken for helminthic epi- 
zooty.'’ (Parasites of Man and Animpls, 1879.) 

I have given a little attention to parasitism in birds and 
other animals killed when apparently healthy or died from 
disease, and rarely found parasites absent, providing no 
vermifuge had been administered during life. 

I am not speaking from imagination nor worshipingly 
following the teaching of authorities when I repeat with all 
seriousness that the effect of parasites on animal life is 
greatly exaggerated. Their presence, however, is an easy 
explanation of the cause of disease.— Yours, etc., 

ENQUIRER. 


CAN R.Ps. USE V.S.? NO. 
Sir, 

I have iately come across two certificates issued by a 
Registered Practitioner who uses the title V.S., I have had 
legal opinion on the matter, and the result is that the use 
of V.S. by a registered practitioner is a direct infringement 
of the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, Sections 15 and 16, 
where it is stated that ‘‘no person registered under this 
Section shall be deemed to be a member of the Royal College.’” 
Section 16 says: ‘‘If after the passing of this Act any 
person not being a Fellow or Member of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons takes or uses any name, title, or 
addition by letters placed after his name is liable to a fine 
of £20. 

Here we have a man usurping a title to which he has not 
the slightest legal claim, and is endeavouring to hood- 
wink the public by fiying colours to which he has not 
the most remote title, or even, I hope, will have.—Yours 


fafthfully 
M.R.C.V.S. 
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